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led   by   the Provost Marshal's guard with the Bussaco prisoners,
tramped the British regiments.    Here, too,  depression had set in
after the high hopes of the battle.    With grim faces and tattered
uniforms dripping from torrential rain, the men marched the last
stage of   the  three-hundred-mile retreat   from Almeida  imagining
that the best before them was a shameful evacuation.    During the
rapid marches of the past week rations had started to run short;   a
draft of red-cheeked, chubby youths from England, who had just
joined the 95th, recalled with ravenous longing, as they trudged their
twenty miles  a   day,  the  ship's dumplings they had left behind1.
Alternately deploying and marching, the weary rearguard still kept
the French at bay, though the latter, sensing victory, were growing
bolder every hour.   Already their cavalry were pressing ahead, as
Massena, snatching at the glittering prize of Lisbon, began to close
in for the kill.    " We saw the indefatigable rascals on the mountain
opposite," wrote Johnny Kincaid, " just beginning to wind round us,
the wind blowing strongly and the long tail of each horse   stuck
stiffly out in the face of the one behind."
Then, as pursued and pursuers approached Torres Vedras, the
lines rose out of the mountains to greet them. Scarcely any one even
in the British army had any idea of their existence. Scores of guns
disposed in elaborate redoubts and earthworks looked down from
every height. Trenches had been dug, parapets raised, palisades,
abatis, chevaux de /rise and trous-de-loup made, forests, orchards,
mounds and houses levelled to the ground, every hollow and ditch
that could give cover against the terrible cross-fire of the guns filled
in, and every hillside turned into a vast, exposed, featureless glacis.
In other places streams had been dammed to form impassable
marshes and defiles blasted into precipices. Wellington's engineers
had used the respite Napoleon had given them to good advantage.
For nearly a year thousands of Portuguese labourers had been working
to turn a broken range of hills into an impregnable barrier.
Every pass had been barred, every roadway transformed into a
deathtrap. Behind, echeloned in immense depth, were other forts and
redoubts whose guns covered every way to Lisbon. And on either
flank of the twenty-nine miles of mountain wall the British Navy
was on guard. Already, as the enemy's left moved along the Tagus
highway, the gunboats of the river flotilla went into action.
The French were dumbfounded. Massena had had no idea that
any serious obstacle lay in his path. The Portuguese traitors at his
headquarters had told him that the approach to Lisbon from the
Mondego was through open, uneventful country. " Que diable 1 " he
exclaimed when they laid the blame on those who had failed to
discover what Wellington had been doing to their familiar hills, ** il
n'a pas construct ces montagnes 1 " In his haste to destroy the British
before they could reach their boats, the Marshal had concentrated
his entire force in a single great surge and left his communications
to look after themselves. He had even exposed his hospitals at
Coimbra to Trant's wild militiamen with the result that the latter,
1 Kincaid, 11-12._
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